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Mr. Thomas Roscoe, a member of the talented and per- 
severing family of our respected townsman, has just fa- 
voured the public with a translation from the German, 
which, if we may judge from the specimen we have seen, 
will prove a general favourite. The title of this new and 
amusing work is the German Novelist; and we regret 
that we have not yet been able to obtain more than a cur- 
sory glance at its varied contents. The first tale, entitled 
Reynard the Fox, consists of about 150 pages ; and with 
this we have been very much amused. It is an excellent 
epecimen of the original author's comic powers, and of the 
translator’s competency for the task he has undertaken. 
The manceuvres of Reynard to get himself out of a scrape 
and his enemies into a hobble, are truly laughable; nor 
ig the story by any means deficient in useful moral. 

The pathetic story of the Brothers, from Schiller, forms 
a striking contrast to the humorous specimens with which 
these volumes abound. We shall here appropriate the 
whole, for the gratification of our readers.—-Edit. Kal. 


THE BROTHERS. 


“‘ Two brothers, Barons Von Wrmb, had both formed 
an attachment to a distinguished young lady of Wrthr, 
withoat a knowledge of each other’s passion. It was 
equally strong in both; for in both it was a first passion. 
Unconscious of their mutual danger, each gave full rein 
to his affection, neither being aware of the dreadful truth, 
that he had a beloved brother for his rival. They made 
an early declaration of their love ; and had even proceeded 
to make further arrangements before an unexpected occur- 
rence brought the secret to light. The attachment of both 
had reached its highest pitch—that state of elevation both 
of the heart and the imagination, which has’ produced so 
many fatal consequences, and which renders even any idea 
of the sacrifice of the object of affection almost impossible. 
‘The lady, deeply sensible of their painful situation, hesi- 
ed how to decide: rather than inflict the agony of dis- 
ppointed passion, and disturb the fraternal harmony 
ubsisting between them, she generously referred the whole 
fair to themselves. At length, having achieved an heroic 
conquest in this doubtful struggle between duty and pas- 
ion, a conquest so easily decided upon by philosophical 

i moral writers in their closet, and so seldom practised 

D a life, the elder addressed his younger brother as 
follows :—* I am aware of your affection, strong as my 
pwn, slas! for the same lady of our love. I shall observe 
hing in regard to priority of age. I wish you to remain 
here, while I go upon my travels, and do my utmost to 
forget her. Should I succeed, brother, she will then 
beeome thine; and may Heaven prosper your love ! 
Should I, however, not succeed in my object, I doubt not 
‘ou will act as I have done, and try what absence will 








effect.’ His brother assented ; and bidding farewell, the 
elder instantly left Germany for Holland; but the image 
of the beloved girl followed him every where. Banished 
from the paradise of his love, from the only happy and 
delightful scenes which he had once sought with her, to 
which his fancy always recurred, and in which only he 
seemed to breathe and live, the unhappy young man, like 
a plant torn from its native soil, from the warmer breezes 
and more invigorating beams of its eastern clime, pined 
and sickened in the new atmosphere to which he was con- 
signed. He reached Amsterdam, but it was in despair ; 
a violent fever attacked him, and he was pronounced in 
danger of his life. Still the picture of his lost love 
haunted his delirious dreams; the only chance he had of 
recovery was in the possession of the lovely original her- 
self. The physicians despaired of his recovery, until upon 
its being mentioned that he might yet live to behold her 
once more; from that moment he was gradually restored 
to health. Like a walking skeleton, the picture of utter 
wretchedness, he again appeared in his native place. He 
tottered across the threshold of his unforgotten girl, and 
again pressed his brother’s hand :—* You see, brother, I 
am returned. Alas! what my heart foreboded has come 
to pass; yet, as Heaven is my judge, I could do no more.’ 
He sunk, almost lifeless, into the poor girl’s arms. The 
younger brother now became no less determined to try 
the effect of absence, and was ready prepared, within a 
few weeks, for his tour. ‘ Brother,’ said he, ‘ you bore 
your grief as far as Holland. I will endeavour to banish 
myself yet farther. Do not, however, lead her to the 
altar until you hear from me. I will write. Our frater- 
nal regard will admit of no stronger bond: our word is 
enough. Should I be more fortunate than you, in God's 
name let her be thine, and may He for ever bless your 
union! Should I, however, return, then Heaven alone 
may decide between us two. Farewell! but keep this 
sealed packet: open it not until I shall be far away. I 
am going to Batavia.’—With these words he sprang into 
the chaise. Half distracted, the two beings whom he had 
left, gazed after him, and were little more to be envied 
than the banished man ; for he had surpassed his brother, 
whom he had left, in greatness of soul. With cqual 
power did love for the woman, whom he had recovered, 
and regret for the brother, whom he had lost, appear to 
strive for mastery in his breast. The noise of the car- 
riage, as it died away in the distance, seemed to cleave 
his heart in twain. He recovered, however, with the ut- 
most care, and the young lady—but no! that will best 
be shown by the result. The sealed packet was opened. 
{t contained a full and particular description of the whole 
of his German possessions, which he made over to his 
brother in case he made himse)f happy in Batavia. This 
heroic conqueror of himself shortly afterwards set sail in 
company with some Dutch merchants, and arrived in 
safety at Batavia. In the course of a few months after. 
wards, his brother received from him the following lines : 
—‘ Here, where I perpetually return thanks to the Almighty 
Giver of all good—here I have found a new country, a new 
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home; and call to mind, with all the stern pleasure of 
martyr, our long and unbroken fraternal love. Fresh 
scenes, and fate itself, seem to have widened the current 
of my feelings; God hath granted me strength ; yes, 
strength to offer up the highest sacrifice to our friendship. 
Thine is .........2.. Alas! here falls a tear, but it is the 
last ......00008 I have triumphed!—thine let her be ! 
Brother, 1 did not wish to take her when thou wert from 
us, because I feared she would not be happy in my arms. 
But should she ever have blessed me with the thought, 
that we should, indeed, have been happy together,—then, 
brother, I would impress it upon your soul. Do not for- 
get how dearly she must be won by you, and always treat 
the dear angel with the same kiudness and tenderness 
with which you now think of her. Treat her as the 
fondest, last, best legacy of a dear departed brother, whom 
thy arms will never more embrace. Do not write to me 
when you are celebrating your nuptials. My wounds are 
yet open, and bleeding fresh. Write to me only when 
you are happy. My act in this will be surety for me, I 
trust, that God will not desert me in the world whither I 
have transferred myself.’—After the receipt of this letter, 
the elder brother married the lady, and enjoyed one happy 
year of wedded love. The lady, at the end of that short 
period, died, and, in dying, she first entrusted to her 
husband the unhappy secret of her bosom—that she had 
loved his absent brother best. Both these brothers are 
yet alives the eldest, who is again married, resides upon 
his estates in Germany; the younger one remained at 
Batavia, where he is distinguished as a fortunate and very 
eminent character. He is said to have made a vow never 
to marry, and hitherto -he has religiously kept it.’’ 


The PdHtlanthropist. 


AQUATIC LIFE PRESERVERS, 
— 

Some weeks since we received a letter containing a sug- 
gestion, with the novelty and ingenuity of which we were 
much struck, although we anticipated some objections to 
putting it successfully in practice. Since the transmission 
of this communication, the experiments we have made 
with the cork swimming collar, described in the last Ka- 
leidoscope, have led to a decided preference of that simple 
apparatus to any other kind of aquatic life preserver ; 
and if our correspondent Jnfeltr will make an experiment 
of its operation, we have no doubt that he will himself 
prefer our suggestion to his own, on account of its requir. 
ing the agency of reasoning, instead of half reasoning 
agents. 

Dogs trained to go to the rescue of drowning persons, as 
ingeniously recommended by our correspondent, would 
have one advantage over many other modes adopted :—~the 
dogs who have to perform the office would not feel those 
rational apprehensions which one man, however powerful 
a swimmer, must feel for his own safety when he ventures 
into the water to the assistance of a fellow-creature in 
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This apprehension, however, vanishes when the cork 
collar is used, as the drowning man, even if he should 
pinion the arms of the man who seeks to save him, cannot 
drag him under water, if the corks be of proper dimensions. 

When we first received the communication of Jnfclix, 
and before we made a trial of the cork collar, we had 
prepared some prefatory remarks to accompany his letter, 
which, together with those, we here subjoia, as we think 
the suggestion extremely ingenious. 

We can assure the writer of the following letter, that 
we are not of the number of those to whom he supposes 
that his suggestion may appear ludicrous. We have had 
much experience in dogs, and we are convinced that they 
are fully competent to perform the services to which he 
would have them trained. Some years since, we had in 
our possession a large and beautiful dog, so active and 
powerful, that he was capable of supporting and dragging 
through the water two persons, each holding one of his 
ears. The suggestion of our correspondent is, in our opi- 
nion, very well worthy of adoption; and a ** Joint Stock 
Safety Dog Company” would, in our opinion, be not only 
a more creditable, but a much more profitable speculation, 
than a majority of those in which our countrymen have so 
precipitately speculated of late. 

We wish our correspondent had favoured us with some 
suggestions respecting the mode of tuition to which the 
dogs ought to be subjected, as it appears to us that much 
attention would be necessary to that essential point. We 
ourselves think it would be better that the animals should 
not be taught to use their teeth, or in any manner to seize 
the clothes, hair, or person of the individuals to be rescued ; 
but simply trained to advance towards them, and present 
their bodies as a support, which would be quite sufficient ; 
as a very slight degree of buoyancy is adequate to sustain 
a human body, when deeply immersed in the water. A 
plan we have ourselves sometimes adopted for amusement 
in swimming, furnishes so useful a suggestion for the 
training of dogs for the purpose of extricating drowning 
persons, that we shall describe it :— 

Two persons enter the water, provided with a stick 
about two or three yards long, one end of which is held 
by each swimmer in his teeth. ‘Phus provided, let them 
swim out abreast, keeping as far asunder as the stick will 
permit. This medicm of communication, whatever it 
may be, will be found competent to support any third 
person who cannot swim ; and his weight distributed in 
this way, will be attended with very little fatigue to those 
who support him, and whose limbs are not in any degree 
shackled by the operation. Now we are of opinion, that 
if two strong dogs were thus coupled, by meansof a pretty 
strong stick fastened firmly into the collar of each, they 
would be able to support one or two men very easily. 

The idca of teaching dogs to rescue persons in the water 
is, we believe, new; but we have accounts, apparently 
well attested, that these sagacious animals have been 
trained to go in quest of travellers benighted, or lost in 
the snow,—to carry them refreshments, and to lead them 
to # place of safety. If dogs really have been taught to 
perform this office, there would be little comparative 
difficulty in teaching them to go into the water, to the 
assistance of any struggling person, who was pointed out 
to them by their master or trainer. It may not be irre- 
levant or unacceptable here to make a short extract from 
an interesting story, in which one of the Alpine dogs cuts 
a very conspicuous figure. 

Extract from the Friar’s Tale, in Humphrey Repton’s 
Odd Whims and Miscellanies :—** In the centre of the 
most awful scenery of the Alps there is a convent, at which 
a custom prevails that does honour to human nature. 
Strangers are not only hospitably entertained, but a breed 
of dogs are trained to go in search of wanderers, and are 
every morning sent forth with an apparatus fastened to 
their collar, containing some refreshment. Many lives are 
by this means preserved in this wild romantic country.” 

We have in store some interesting and well-authenti- 
gated narratives of the exploits of dogs ; and we shall take 


QE 
an early opportunity to lay before our readers the Friar’s 
story, from which the preceeding extract is selected. 

We shall now proceed with the communicatioa of our 
correspondent Infcliz.—Edit, Kal. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—It has often occurred to me, as, I am sure, it must 
have done to others, that the preventives usually employed 
against casualties in our rivers and seaports are by no means 
sufficiently numerous or efficient. As respects your town, 
indeed, being only an occasional visitor to it, 1 am not at 
all aware what expedients may have been adopted there for 
80 very laudabie a purpose: they are, of course, such, at least, 
as prud and humanity would suggest. 
There is one expedient, however, to which, easy as it seema 
in its application, and obvious as, to myself, at least, it ap- 
pears for its utility, I have frequently wondered that neither 
individuals nor societies have hitherto, as far as I know, ever 
resorted: I mean the well-managed employment of dogs. 
How ludicrous soever the idea may, on its first suggestion, 
appear to such as are disposed to cavil at every thing which 
has only novelty and simplicity to recommend it, 1 am per- 
suaded, from long and mature deliberation on the subject, 
that much good might be effected by the judicious enforce- 
ment of a scheme, which, even if it proved upon trial to be 
unsuccessful, would require no mighty funds for its support, 
till the experiment had been fairly and satisfactorily made, 

We have all both heard and read of the wonderful sagacity 
of the dog in discovering and averting the danger of persons, 
who must otherwise have perished by drowning. The in- 
stances that are related of what must, perhaps, be considered 
as merely an instinctive faculty in this animal (for of his edu- 
cation for such a purpose I recollect not to have heard) are 
such as, were they not duly authenticated, would be abso- 
lutely incredible. What, then, might not be expected from 
him, were he properly disciplined for the services in question ? 
for we are perfectly aware how susceptible he is of education, 
and how astonishingly his native powers are enlarged by it. 

It seems almost superfluous even to allude to the manner 
in which he might be trained for the use proposed. Those 
who are best conversant with the characters and capabilities 
of the canine race would readily diseover the most effectun] 
means of eliciting and applying them. I would merely sug- 
gest, that the immediate neighbourhood uf such places as are 
thought most dangerous should be selected as stations for the 
experiment I am recommending: that six or eight dogs (of 
the Newfoundland breed preferably) shold be kept at each 
station; and that a suitable person, whose spare time might 
be usefully employed in some other avocation, should be ap- 
pointed to feed, tend, and: exercise them. I may add, too, 
that wooden figures of men, dressed and undressed, bald and 
with hair attached to them, should be used in training them; 
that once a day, at least, in whatever state the weather 
might be, they should be taken out, and frequently tried as to 
their strength and endurance in swimming. Small boats 
would, of course, be indispensible on such occasions. Indeed, 
the dogs would, I doubt not, be of. essential use to the pilots 
on many of their hazardous excursions; and their services 
might occasionully be resorted to on any perilous adventure 
on your river. Might they not also, on some particular emer- 
gencies, be made useful in guarding valuable property, for 
which, as in cases of fire or shipwreck, there might be no im- 
mediate or adequate protection ? 

The only additional suggestion I would make, and it is one 
seldom lost sight of by projectors, is, that the proposer of the 
present plan should, on its adoption, like his great prototypes 
Palmer and M‘Adam, be handsomely remunerated for his in- 

genuity; and, moreover, that he should not be forgotten 
whenever one of your fellow-townsmen, or any one else, 
whose life may be thought worth preserving, shall be dragged 
safely to land by the hair of his head.— Yours, &. 
INFELIX. 


In consequence of a hint addressed to the writer of the 
foregoing letter, in the notes to correspondents in the 
Mercury of May 10, we were favoured with the following 
postscript. 

P.S.—JInfelizx has hardly had leisure till this moment to at- 
tend to the wish expressed by the editors of the Mercury, 
touching the subject on which he before addressed them. The 
editors ask where the dogs are to be kept; and the question 
is certainly one which involves some difficulty, as far, at 
least, as respects the originating of a project requiring 
much time and patience to substantiate its utility. Their 
correspondent scarcely contemplated the adoption of. his 
scheme at its outset, he means on so enlarged a scale as that 
to which the editors suppose it would be advisable to extend 
it. He rather meant that it should be tried at first in situa- 
tions approximating nearest to these parts of the river where 
danger is most to be apprehended: (he presumes there must 








be such parts, whose locality may, from different causes, be 


wherever there were buildings, of what description soever 
they might be, which could, by any possibility, be converted 
into receptacles for the animals, both canine and human, 
every facility would be afforded for that purpose, as the object 
in view was one of so philanthropic a nature. 

Is the editors’ correspondent too sanguine in anticipating 
that, when the benefit resulting from the proposed under- 
taking shall have been fully and satisfactorily realized, small 
cottages, with suitable kennels attached to them, might be 
erected at convenient distances along the shore; and, as was 
observed before, that some additional employment or office 
might be devised, which would give fuller occupation to the 
keeper, whose time would otherwise hang heavily on his 
hands? INFELIX. 

Prescot, May 25, 1826. 





EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
(Concluded from our last.) 
—_— 
FIFTH DIALOGUE. 


On the Union of Body and Sout. 


Scholar. You have promised to tell me of the other 
operations of the spirit, which you have not yet mentioned. 
I am now disposed to hear you on this interesting subject. 

Master. You know that man is not all body ; that he is 
composed of an extended being, and of a being which has 
no extent. _ 

Scholar. Yes, undoubtedly ; and I confess I capnot une 
derstand this union. A material body, which I can see 
and touch; and an immaterial one, which I can neither 
touch nor see. Explain to me how these two beings, so 
different and so contrary te one another, can subsist to- 
gether. 

Master. You ask of me an explanation. which I cannot 
give you: I cannot understand, any more than you, how 
a single individua] can be composed of two such.contrary 
substances; one of them simple, the other compound; 
one of which has forms and an exteft, and the other is 
without.dimension. 

Scholar. How, then, since- no ope can understand the 
union of these two beings, have they imagined that they 
both exist ? 4 

Master. You ask me how we haye imagined the ex- 
istence of two beings whose union is incomprehensible. 
This is one of the first mysteries of nature. We do not 
imagine its existence only ; we see it and feel it. Can we 
not see the effects of it? Can we not perceive that we 
think, desire, and love ?;/ Are. all. these.acts eampound ? 
Are they not simple? Can you affirm that they. belong. to 
any part of your body? And since the existence of these 
operations is real, and well felt ;, and since, it is plain thet 
these operations cannot belong ta the body, must they not 
belong to that other being which. we have called.a simple 
being, a spiritual being, or, simply, a spirit?,  ... ... 
Scholar. There still remains one great difficulty, how 
two beings that are contrary to one another. ean. be. united. 
and exist together ; how a material substance ean be united 
tu an imperceptible spirit; and how the spirit can dwell 
in the body: that cannot be understood; and we ought 
only to believe what we can understand. 

Master. Take care that I do not disprove what you have 
just been saying. Do you believe that there. is blood in 
man ? 

Scholar. Yes; 1 ean prove it in a minute, by pricking 
my hand. 

Master. Do you know. that this blood runa allover the 
body of man ? r 

Scholar. Yes; for you showed me, one day, how. the 
blood runs from the head to the feet, and returns again to 
the heart. ‘ 

Dlaster. Do you. know what this passage of the blood is 
called ? 

Scholar, Yes; it is called. the circulation of the blood. 
Master.. Do you know the cause of thia circulation ? 
Scholar, No; 1.donot. 

Master. Do you understand how this circulation is car- 
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Scholar. No. 

Master. Do you believe it ? 

Scholar. Yes: I know that we die when it ceases, and 
that life is the effect of this circulation. 

Master.. You believe, then; a thing which you do not 
understand ? 

Scholar. Yes; but it is very different; we can see the 
circulation of the blood; we feel that it takes place in the 
body: who can doubt it? But that which you call the 
spirit, which occupies no place, which is without substance, 
I confess that I am at a loss to understand, I would 
rather think that there is no spirit. than affirm that some- 
thing exists which no one can understand. 

Master. 1 see that here your reason forsakes you, and 
that you speak of the spirit without any reason. 

Scholar. But you, who speak of it, and are so sure that 
it exists, how happens it that you do not understand how 
it exists? How is it that you believe the existence of a 
being which you cannot explain? I see you are going to 
speak to me of the circulation of the blood; but this cir- 
culation you have shown me; but the spirit. 

Master. I have also shown it to you; you have seen it, 
not with your bodily eyes but with other eyes. It is your 
spirit itself which has perceived the existence of the spirit. 
To what part of your body can you affirm that it belongs? 
Tell me what part of you it is that remembers ? 

Scholar. I do not know. 

Master. Is it your head ? 

Scholar. Yes. 

Master. What part of your head ? 

Scholar. (After studying some time.) I see I was wrong. 
No; the memory, which is simple, cannot belong to any 
thing which is compound. 

Master. To what part of your body can you appropriate 
the thought and the will ? 

Scholar. I see that I cannot say they are in my body ; 
the more I wish to find this out, the more I perplex my- 
eelf. Explain what passes in me when my spirit eperates. 


Master. T'understand you: you wish that I should ex- nen 


plain to you the generation of the idea, The exterior ob- 
jects by which you are surrounded incessantly come within 
the reach of your sight, of your smell, or of your touch, 
or your palate'when you eat. Do you know what these 
different purts of your body are called ? 

Scholar. Yes; they are called the organs of the body. 

Master. But do-you believe that all these organs: are fit 
to receive these impressions ? 

Scholar: Yes. , 

‘Master. Do you believe that they are all sensible ? 

Scholer. What is a sensible part ? 

Master. A sensible part is that which, receiving the 
impression of: an exterior object, feels, at the same mo- 
méent; a shock, of which this being which we have called a 
spirit is spprized. To tell you how this mutual influence 
operates, this kind of reciprocel action between the body 
and the spirit,:is out of oar power. We are, however, as- 
sured that this niutual influetice exists, and that is suffi- 
cient. When a setisation is produced by the action of an 
object upon the organ, an image is created in the spirit. 
This image is called the idea. When it is actual it is 
called a sensation: When it only remains on the: memory 
it is called dn idea. This is the generation of the idea, 
which serves to form all tlie operations of our spirit. This 
is that marvellous being, whose union with the body ap- 
peared incredible to'you, because it could not be under. 
stood by our weak ideas. 

Scholar.’ How happy am f to possess in me'a being so 
astonishing as the spirit! But is it not strong when the 
body is strong, and weak when the body is weak ? Does it 
not live with it,: and die with it ? 

Master. | would answer these questions by calling to 
your tind the defitiition of the soul. We say of the body 
that it is dead when its parts are disunited, as you would 
say of wood, that it no longer exists when the fire has con- 
sumed it; but, properly speaking, nothing is annihilated ; 
the forms only of the matter are changed. It is not thus 


‘according to their rank. He asked several questions of 





with the soul; as it has neither form nor extent, it cannot | 
change, it cannot dissolve. The soul which is in us, the | 
principle of the thought; the soul capable of knowledge | 
and love; the soul which renders us, in a manner, like 
God, when once created can never perish. 


Chit Chat. 


ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE. 
—>_— 
Extracts from Captain Mattland’s Narrative of the Surrender of 
Bonaparte, and hits Residence on Board the Bellerophon. 


‘6 On coming on board the Bellerophon, Bonaparte was 
received without any of the honours generally paid to per- 
sons of high rank; the guard was drawn out on the b 
ef the poop, but did not present arms. His Majesty's 
Government had merely given directions, in the event of 
his being captured, for his being removed into aty oe of 
his Majesty’s ships that might fall in with him; but no 
instructions had been given as to the light in which he was 
to be viewed. As it is not customary, however, on board 
a British ship of war, to pay any such honours before the 
colours are hoisted at eight o’clock in the morning, or 
after sunset, I made the early hour ati excuse for with- 
holding them upon this occasion. 

** Bonaparte’s dress was an olive-celoured great-coat 
over a green uniform, with scarlet cape and cuffs, green 
none turned back and edged with scarlet, skirts hooked 
back with bugle horns embroidered in gold; plain sugar 
loaf buttons and gold epaulettes; being the uniform of the 
Chasseur & Cheval of the Imperial Guard. He wore the 
star, or grand cross of the Legion of Honour, and the 
small cross of that order, the Iron Crown; and the Union, 
appended to the buttoh-hole of his left lappel. He had on 
a small cocked hat, with a tri-coloured cockade; plain 

ld-hilted sword, military boots, and white waistcoat and 

reeches. The following day he appeared in shoes, with 
gold buckles, and silk'stockings—the dress he always after- 
wards wore while with me. 

** On leaving the Epervier, he was cheered by her ship's 
company as long as the boat was within hearing; and 
Mr. Mott informed me that most of the officers and men 
tears in their eyes. 

‘*General Bertrand came first up the ship’s side, and 
said to me, *The Emperor is in the boat.” He then 
ascended, and, when he came on the quarter-deck, pulled 
off his hat, and, addressing mie‘in a firm tone of voice, 
said, ‘I am come to throw myself on the protection of 
your Prince and laws.” When I showed him into the 
cabin, he looked round ahd said. ‘ Une belle chambre.’ 
‘This is a handsome cabin.’ I anéwered, ‘ Such as it is, 
Sir, it is at your service while you remain on board the 
ship I command.’ He then looked at a portrait that was 
hanging up, and said, * Qui est’ cette jeune persone ?’ 
* Who is that young lady?’ * My wife,’ I replied. * Ah! 
elle est tres jeune et tres jolie.” ‘Ah! she is both young 
and pretty.” He then asked what country woman she 
was, begged ‘to know if I had any children, and puta 
number of questions respecting my country and the service 
I had seen. He next requested I would send for the 
officers, and introduce them to him; which was done 








each, as to the place of his birth, the situation he held in 
the ship, the length of time he had served, and the actions 
he had been in. He then expressed a desire to go round 
the ship; but, asthe men had not done cleaning, I told 
him it was customary to clean the lower decks immediately 
after their breakfast, that they were then so emyloyed, 
and if he would defer visiting the ship until they had 
finished, he would see her to more advantage. 

‘* At this time I proposed to him to allow me to address 
him in Bagiieh, as I had heard be understood that lan- 
guage, and I had considerable difficulty in expressing 
myself in French. He replied, in French, * The thing 1s 
impossible; J hardly understand a word of your lan- 
guage;’ and from the observations Ihad an opportunity 
of making afterwards, I am satisfied he made a correct 
statement, as, on looking into books or newspapers, he 
frequently asked the meaning of the most common word. 
He spoke his own language with a rapidity that at first 
made it difficult to follow him; and it was several days 
before I got so far accustomed to his manner of speaking, 
as to comprehend his meaning immediately. 

** We had breakfast about nine o’clock, in the English 
style, consisting of tea, coffee, cold meat, &. He did 





not eat much, or seem to relish it ; and when, on inguiry, 
I found he was accustomed to have a hot meal in the 


morning, I immediately ordered my steward to allow his 
maitre d*hotel to give directions, that he might invariably 
be served in the manner he had been used to; and after 
that we mee lived in the French fashion, as far as [ 
could effect that object. 

*¢ During breakfast, he asked many questions about 
English customs, saying, * I must now learn to conform 
myself to them, as I shall probably pass the remainder of 
my life in England.’ 

« we @ es . 

** When dinner was announced, Bonaparte, viewing 
himself as a 7a personage, which he continued to do 
while on board the Bellerophon, and which, under the 
circumstances, I consider it would have been both ungra- 
cious and uncalled for in me to have disputed, led the 
way into the dining-room. He seated himself in the 
centre, at one side of the table, be Sir Henry 
Hotham to sit on his right hand, and Madame Bertrand 
on his left. For that day, as usual, I eat at the head of 


reak | the table; but on the following day, and every other, 


while Bonaparte remained on board, { sat, by bis request, 
at his right hand, and General Bertrand took the top. 
Two of the ward-room officers dined daily at the table, 
by invitation from Bonaparte, conveyed through Count 
Bertrand. He conversed a great deal, and showed no 
depression of spirits; among other things, he asked me 
where I was born. I told him it Scotland.—* Have you 
any property there?” said he—* No, I am a younger 
brother, and they do not bestow much on people of that 
description in Scotland.’—*‘ Is your elder brother a Lord ?” 
—‘ No, Lord Lauderdale is the head of our family.’— 
* Ah! you are a relation of Lord Lauderdale! He is an 
acquaintance of mine: he was sent ambassador from your 
King to me when Mr. Fox was Prime Minister: had Mr. 
Fox lived, it never would have come to this, but his death 
put an end to all hopes of peace.” Pi . 


** Sunday, the 22d of July, we passed very near to 
Ushant; the day was fine, and Bonaparte remained upon 
deck o- part of the morning. He cast many a meian- 
choly look at the coast of France, but made few observa. 
tions on it. He asked several questions about the coast 
of England ; whether it was safe to approach, its distance, 
and the port we were i to make. About eight in the 
evening, the high land of Dartmoor was discovered, when 
I went to the cabin and told him of it. 1 found him in 
a flannel dressing-gown, nearly undressed, and preparing 
to go to bed. He put on his great coat, came upon deck, 
remained some time looking at the land; asking its dis- 
— from Torbay, and the probable time of our arrival 

ere. 

** At day-break of the 24th of July, we were close off 
Dartmouth. Count Bertrand went into the cabin, and 
informed Bonaparte of it, who came upon deck about half- 
past four, and remained on the until the ship anchored 
im Torbay. He talked with admiration of the boldness of 
the coast, saying, ‘ You have in that respect a great ad- 
vantage over France, which is surrounded by rocks and 
dangers. On opening Torbay, he was much struck with 
the beauty of the scenery, and exclaimed, * What a beau. 
tiful country! It very much resembles the bay of Porto 
Ferrago, in Elba.’ 

** At dinner he conversed as usual, was inquisitive about 
the kinds of fish produced on the coast of E: d, and ate 
part of a turbot that was at table with much relish, He 
then spoke of the character of the fishermen and boatmen 
on our coast, saying, * They are generally smugglers as 
well as fishermen; at one time a great many of them were 
in my pay, for the purpose of obtaining intelligence, bring- 
ing over money to France, and assisting prisoners of war 
to escape. They even offered, for a la ge sum of money, 
to seize the person of Louis, and deliver him into my 
hands; but as they eould not guarantee the preservation of 
his life, I would not give my consent to the measure.’ ” 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Extrer E State of| Remarks 
at during | meter8 | heat da- |the Wind at. 
noon. Night. | morning {ring Dey.} at uoon. neon. 
J 

‘1 90 96/85 o| ea o| a1 o| 8 S.w. lear 
22 | 30 35) & WwW. |Pair, 
23 | 30 35| 55 O| 65 O| 75 O|W.N.W.)Fair. 
24 | 30 29| 58 O| 67 O} 785 0] N.W. jFair. 
25 | 30 25 0| 71 QO; B81 O 8, |Fair. 
26 | 30 14] 63 0| 73 O| 84° O} S.E. |Fair, 
27 | 29 87| 67 O01} 78) 0} 804 O} 8.S.W. iFair. 





~* 26th,—The highest point the thermometer has attained 
this year. From the gradual depression of the barometer 
from the 2lst, raln may be anticipaged, 
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Poetry. 





THE WALK BY MOONLIGHT. 
—_ 
O! it is soothing to the soul, 
O’er which the stormy passions roll, 
To wander forth alone; 
When Luna’s pale and silvery light 
Illumes the still and solemn night, 
With beauty all its own. 


Advice of friends, though kind it be, 
Or grave rebuke, is mockery, 
Ay, pity’s self is so; 
The heart’s best cure is solitude, 
The lonely walk, where none intrude 
Upon the sufferer’s woe. 


So calm, so lovely all appears, 

The deep blue sky, the shining spheres, 
The earth, the glittering sea; 

That passion’s rude, discordant power, 

Sinks 'neath the charms of that sweet hour, 
That heavenly harmony. 


The beauties of creation raise 

The mind, of the Creator's praise 
A grateful meed to pay; 

And mild Religion’s words of peace 

Bid every withering passion cease, 
And sorrow melt away. 





MARGARET. 
_—<—— 


Have you seen an eye of blue, 

Like the violet wet with dew, 

Whose deep holy-beaming rays 

Far outvies the sapphire’s blaze? 
*Twas charining lovely Margaret ! 


Haye you seen a sunny brow, 
Telling depth of thought below; 
Snow-white neck, with diamonds braided, 
And with glossy ringlets shaded ? 

It was my gentle Margaret ! 


Have you seen a ruby lip, 

Where the God of love might sip 

Nectar, sweet as honied flowers, 

In their brightest radient hours? 
It was my little Margaret! 


Have you seen a cheek like rose 

Ere the young wind on it blows, 

Or the sun the charm has tainted, 

Which the silver dew has painted ? 
it was my beauteous Margaret! 


Tell me, have you ever seen, 
Beauty's brightest fairest queen, 
Whose eyes, and cheeks, and lips declare, 
That she is beauty every where ? 
1t must be lovely Margaret! 


If you saw the glance that’s hid 
Neath her blue eye’s silken lid, 
You would surely envious be, 
And would ever covet me, 

. Mine own, my lite Margaret! 


Manchester. 


oO. N. 


_eeeeomneet 
WINTER. There is a season when the soul 
mclliapabis Disdains its earthly clay’s control, 
Bleak, bleak, is the waste where the polar winds blow, With transports high ; 
Keen and chill o’er the Greenlander’s frost-girted shore, And looks beyond this vulgar earth, 
Where mountains of ice, and vales bedded in snow, To one of everlasting worth, 


Stand for ever unchang’d, and the hoarse tempest roar; 
But bleaker the heart which, o’ershadowed by wo, 

Feels the hopes are all lighted, to flourish no more: 
For that, summer smiles on, though short be its favour, 
But this, O, this, droops beneath winter for ever ! 


How barren the desert, how cheerless and wild, 
That burns ‘neath the rays of a vertical sun; 
How gloomy the prospect to Africa’s child, 
Who sees the sand rise, or perceives the simoon; 
But wilder the heart which from joy is exiled, 
Which feels the bright days of its hoping are done, 
That the rain will refresh, and it burns not for ever, 
But this,—O! this hope, will rain peace upon never. 


The cold desolation, the blighting despair, 
*Neath which this lost heart's doom’d for ever to. pine, 
Only he can conceive who is sentenc’d to bear 
A life around which not one sweet hope can twine; 
And he knows no language his pangs can declare : 
A heart, lost and wretched as his is, is mine, 
While they who might soothe. But nomore! That they rend, 
They may,—they will break; but they never shall bend. 
Bootle. A.M. 
IEA P ES 
STANZAS. 
—— 
I saw hiscrimson plume wave in the fight, 
And his eager sword in the sun so bright; 
1 saw his steel armour all red with gore, 
That in battle so oft was red before. 


I saw his many and his noblest foes 

Sink to the earth from the might of his blows : 
He is dead! but with him dies not his glory; 
He is dead! but has left a warlike story. 


I wept as I gazed on the bleeding wound, 

That soon stretch’d the hero a corse on the ground; 
I wept when I heard him heave the death sigh, 

1 wept when I saw his mortality. 


The foeman that late would shrink from his glance, 
Might stride o'er his body and shiver his lance; 

But they did not, with awe on the dead they gazed, 
And the friend and the fue alike stood amazed. 


Those eyes, that in battle so flush’d with light, 
Are dim and sunk low, and his cheek is white; 
The scarlet hue from his lip is fled; 

The bravest, the noblest, lies with the dead | 


Let his monument be a plain tombstone, 
No epitaph there save his name alone; 
There shall not be seen an angel weeping 
O’er the grave where the valiant is sleeping. 


No cypress, no willow, shall bend o’er his tomb, 

Nor aught that betokens shadow or gloom; 

No emblem, no trophy, save a laurel wreath 

Twin’d, in its bloom, on the brow of death. 
Birmingham, June 17, 1826. RIVERS. 








THE LIFE BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


By Thomas Cambria Jones, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ MORTALITY,” A POBM. 
i 
There is a season in man’s life, 
A time when mortal joy and strife, 
Alike have fied, 
And left one lonely wish behind, 
To calm the feelings of the mind, 
Which bids it leave this world resign’d, 








And join the dead. 





Beyond the scene's proud cursed mirth, 
Beyond the sky. 


There is a season when the world, 
With all its terrors, seems unfurl'd 
Upon man’s head; 
How blessed, then, appears the doom, 
Of those who've left this changeful dome 
For heaven and the quiet tomb; 
How bless’d the dead ! 


There is a life beyond the grave, 

Where stormy tempest, troubled wave, 
Can enter not; 

Where this lower world and all therein, 

Its jarring noise, its fashion’s din, 

Ite vanities, its pomps, its sin, 
Are all forgot. 

Wreeham, North Wales, 1826. 








LIVROGNE MALADE. 
EPIGRAMME. 


Sur son grabat, et presque a l’agonie, 
Certain buveur gisait. Son médecin 
Lui dit :—** Ami, de cette maladie 
Point ne mourrez ; mais vous devez, enfin, 
Si vous voulez prolonger votre vie, 
Vous abstenir de boire tant de vin.” 
—** Ah! cher Docteur, vous parlez a merveille ; 
Trop bien je vois que vous avez raison ; 
Car je n’en bus hier qu’une bouteille, 
Et jamais jour ne m’a paru si long.” 
Liverpool. DE LA CLAVERIE. 


Hashions for Sulp. 


Watxine DreEss.—Pelisse of straw-colour gros de 
Naples, fastened in front; the collar low, but rather deeper, 
and projecting as it reaches the back, admitting a narrow 
ruche of fine tulle: the waist is long, and drawn behind, 
but made to tit the shape in front. The sleeves are large 
and full to the elbow, whence they gradually lessen, and are 
finished with a plain neat cuff. e skirt is trimmed down 
the front with the same material by a continuation of scrolls, 
enlarging as they descend, attached on the outside by 
buttons, and within united by their circular termination. 
The effect is vag pleasin elerine or fichu. of straw- 
colour gros de Naples, like the pelisse, trimmed with a 
double ruche: narrow at the ceinture, and to- 
wards the shoulders. Hat of straw-colour de N $ 
fone large, ci coodien , and ” eget ‘b shallow be- 

ind, ornamented with rays of roy 

bow at the edge on the left side; the atti osdeg 
crown rather igh, fully and fancifully | on the 
right side with broad purple and straw-coloured ribbon. 
Cornette of tulle; the hair in large curls; red cornelian 
brooch, ear-rings, and bracelets. Gloves of pale blue 
kind; geranium-colour shoes; pale rose-colour parasol, 
with a white border. 

EveNntING Dress.—Dress of white satin Turque ; 

cut bias, plain, fand close to the made ra- 
ther high and circular, and ornamented with a pale blue 
satin trimming, having very deep sco! corded at 
the edge; between each scollop is a gold-colour sa- 
tin piping. The sleeve is very short, moderately full, 





z 


and set in a band, and has a setond row of trim. ' 


ming on the shoulder. The skirt has two flounces, 
the upper headed by a blue satin roleau, from behind, 
with golden straps proceed .at equal distances, 

over, and sustain the deep » and conceal the 
commencement of the lower row, which reaches half over 
the wadded hem at the bottom of the skirt; gold-colour 
satin sash. The hair is in ringlets, and parted in front 4 la 
Septyhe with bowsof ive satin, just the ear. Gold 
chain, with an ornamented cross ; pendagt ear- 
rings and necklace ; cameo Sracelotn e the -_ 

kid gloves, which are French trimmed. Shaded 
pod 9 white satin shoes ; painted horn fan.—: "9 


uncut ;' the _ 
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THE WALK BY MOONLIGHT. 
i 
O! it is soothing to the soul, 
O'’er which the stormy passions roll, 
To wander forth alone; 
When Luna’s pale and silvery light 
Iilumes the still and solemn night, 
With beauty all its own. 


Advice of friends, though kind it be, 
Or grave rebuke, is mockery, 
Ay, pity’s self is so; 
The heart’s best cure {s solitude, 
The lonely walk, where none intrude 
Upon the sufferer’s woe. 


So calm, so lovely all appears, 

The deep blue sky, the shining spheres, 
The earth, the glittering sea; 

That passion’s rude, discordant power, 

Sinks ‘neath the charms of that sweet hour, 
That heavenly harmony. 


The beauties of creation raise 

The mind, of the Creator's praise 
A grateful meed to pay; 

And mild Religion’s wurds of peace 

Bid every withering passion cease, 
And sorrow melt away. 





MARGARET. 
—_—— 


Have you seen an eye of blue, 
Like the violet wet with dew, 
Whose deep holy-beaming rays 
Far outvies the sapphire’s blaze? 
*T was charming lovely Margaret ! 


Haye you seen a sunny brow, 
Telling depth of thought below ; 
Snow-white neck, with diamonds braided, 
And with glossy ringlets shaded ? 

It was my gentle Margaret ! 


Have you seen a ruby lip, 

Where the God of love might sip 

Nectar, sweet as honied flowers, 

In their brightest radient hours? 
It was my little Margaret ! 


Have you seen a cheek like rose 

Ere the young wind on it blows, 

Or the sun the charm has tainted, 

Which the silver dew has painted ? 
it was my beauteous Margaret! 


Tell me, have you ever seen, 
Beauty's brightest fairest queen, 
Whose eyes, and cheeks, and lips declare, 
That she is beauty every where ? 

It must be lovely Margaret! 


if you saw the glance that’s hid 
*Neath her blue eye’s silken lid, 
You would surely envious be, 
And would ever covet me, 

, Mine own, my little Margaret! 


Manchester. 





WINTER. 
—~< 

Bleak, bleak, is the waste where the polar winds blow, 

Keen and chill o’er the Greenlander’s frost-girted shore, 
Where mountains of ice, and vales bedded in snow, 

Stand for ever unchang’d, and the hoarse tempest roar; 
But bleaker the heart which, o’ershadowed by wo, 

Feels the hopes are all Llighted, to flourish no more: 
For that, summer smiles on, though shoft be its favour, 
But this, O, this, droops beneath winter for ever ! 


How barren the desert, how cheerless and wild, 
That burns ’neath the rays of a vertical sun; 
How gloomy the prospect to Africa's child, 
Who sees the sand rise, or perceives the simoon; 
But wilder the heart which from joy is exiled, 
Which feels the bright days of its hoping are done, 
That the rain will refresh, and it burns not for ever, 
But this,—O! this hope, will rain peace upon never. 


The cold desolation, the blighting despair, 
*Neath which this lost heart's doom’d for ever to.pine, 
Only he can conceive who is sentenc’d to bear 
A life around which not one sweet hope can twine; 
And he knows no language his pangs can declare: 
A heart, lost and wretched as his is, is mine, 
While they who might soothe. But nomore! That they rend, 
They may,—they will break; but they never shall bend. 
Bootle. A.M. 
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STANZAS. 
ie 
I saw his crimson plume wave in the fight, 
And his eager sword in the sun so bright; 
1 saw his steel armour all red with gore, 
That in battle so oft was red before. 


I saw his many and his noblest foes 

Sink to the earth from the might of his blows : 
He is dead! but with him dies not his glory; 
He is dead! but has left a warlike story. 


I wept as I gazed on the bleeding wound, 

That soon stretch’d the hero a corse on the ground; 
I wept when I heard him heave the death sigh, 

I wept when I saw his mortality. 


The foeman that late would shrink from his glance, 
Might stride o'er his body and shiver his lance; 

But they did not, with awe on the dead they gazed, 
And the friend and the foe alike stood amazed. 


Those eyes, that in battle so flush’d with light, 
Are dim and sunk low, and his cheek is white; 
The scarlet hue from his lip is fied ; 

The bravest, the noblest, lies with the dead ! 


Let his monument be a plain tombstone, 
No epitaph there save his name alone; 
There shall not be seen an angel weeping 
O’er the grave where the valiant is sleeping. 


No cypress, no willow, shall bend o’er his tomb, 

Nor aught that betokens shadow or gloom; 

No emblem, no trophy, save a laurel wreath 

Twin’d, in its bloom, on the brow of death. 
Birmingham, June 17, 1826. RIVERS. 





THE LIFE BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


By Thomas Cambria Jones, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORTALITY,” A POBM. 
i 
There is a season in man’s life, 
A time when mortal joy and strife, 
Alike have fied, 
And left one lonely wish behind, 
To calm the feelings of the mind, 
Which bids it leave this world resign’d, 
And join the dead. 





There is a season when the soul 

Disdains its earthly clay’s control, 
With transports high ; 

And looks beyond this vulgar earth, 

To one of everlasting worth, 

Beyond the scene's proud cursed mirth, 
Beyond the sky. 


There is a season when the world, 
With all its terrors, seems unfurl’d 
Upon man’s head; 
How blessed, then, appears the doom, 
Of those who've left this changefal dome 
For heaven and the quiet tomb; 
How bless’d the dead ! 


There is a life beyond the grave, 

Where stormy tempest, troubled wave, 
Can enter not; 

Where this lower world and all therein, 

Its jarring noise, its fashion’s din, 

Ite vanities, its pomps, its sin, 
Are all forgot. 

Wreeham, North Wales, 1826. 








LIIVROGNE MALADE. 
EPIGRAMME. 


Sur son grabat, et presque a l’agonie, 
Certain buveur gisait. Son médecin ere 
Lui dit :—** Ami, de cette maladie 
Point ne mourrez ; mais vous devez, effin, 
Si vous voulez prolonger votre vie, 
Vous abstenir de boire tant de vin.” 
—‘‘ Ah! cher Docteur, vous parlez a merveille; 
Trop bien je vois que vous avez raison ; 
Car je n’en bus hier qu’une bouteille, 
Et jamais jour ne m’a paru si long.” 
Liverpool. DE LA CLAVERIE. 


Fashions tor Pulp. 


WaLxine DreEss.—Pelisse of straw-colour gros de 
sey gone fastened in front; the collar low, but rather deeper, 
and projecting as it reaches the back, admitting a narrow 
ruche of fine tulle: the waist is long, and drawn behind, 
but made to tit the shape in front. The sleeves are large 
and full tothe elbow, whence they gradually lessen, and are 
finished with a plain neat cuff. e skirt is trimmed down 
the front with the same material by a continuation of scrolls, 
enlarging as they descend, attached on the outside by 
buttons, and within united by their circular termination. 
The effect is very pleasin elerine or fichu, of straw- 
colour gros de Naples, like the pelisse, trimmed with a 
double ruche: narrow at the ceinture, and expan to- 
wards the shoulders. Hat of straw-colour de N; $ 
the brim large, circular, and flat in front, but shallow be- 





hind, ornamented with rays of royal purple ribbon, and a 


bow at the edge on the left side; the. uncut ;’ the 
crown rather igh, fully and fancifully lon the” 
right side with broad le and straw-coloured ribbon. 


Cornette of tulle ; the hake in large curls; red cornelian 
rooch, ear-rings, and bracelets. Gloves of pale blue 
kind; geranium-colour shoes; pale rose-colour parasol, 
with a white border. 
Eventne Dress.—Dress of white satin Turque; the 
cut bias, plain, fand close to the shape, made ra- 
ther high and circular, and ornamented with a pale blue 
satin trimming, having very deep sco! corded at 
the edge; between each scollop is a -colour sa- 
tin piping. The sleeve is very short, moderately full, 


and set in a band, and has a second row of trim. ' 


ming on ye — o— wd we two flounces, 
e upper y a blue satin roleau, from. behind, 
with golden straps proceed .at equal . fall 

leep » and conceal the 
commencement of the lower row, which reaches half over 
the wadded hem at the bottom of the skirt; gold-colour 
satin sash. The hair is in ringlets, and in front 4 la 
Vandyke, with bows of blue satin, just theear. Gold 
chain, with an ornamented cross ; long pendant gold ear- 
rings and necklace ; cameo bracelets outside the long white 

loves, which are French trimmed. Shaded i 





nadin 
pro white satin shoes ; painted horn fann Aotrman’s 
Repository. 
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The Bouquet. 


“« 1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





AN ESSAY 
TOWARDS 


A THEORY OF APPARITIONS. 


By John Ferriar, M.D. 





[CONCLUDED FROM OUR Last.) 
CHAP. V. 
Accessory Causes of Delusion regarding Spectral Imprese 
siona—Apparition of’ Desfontaines—Ghosts at Portne- 
Bridge—Lucian's Story of a Split Ghost—In- 
stance of a Ghost in two Places at once. 


It will readily occur to the reader, that the disposition 
of the mind to hallucination must sometimes be power- 
fully aided, and increased, by peculiar circumstances. of 
time and place. Chance may y, Or artifice may con- 
trive concomitant sounds and objects, which must appal 
even the most incredulous observer. Even Bayle has 
doubted, whether the imagination alone can produce spec- 
tres, without the assistance of the arts of confederacy. 
This point, I trust, is now decided. 

An apparition, which made some noise about the begin- 
ning of the last century, that of Desfontaines, seems to 
have originated in a fit of deliquium, connected strongly 
with the recollection of a friend. 

It. was published in the Journal de Trevour, in 1726, 
and its outline is as follows :— 

Mr. Bezuel, when a school-boy of 15, in 1695, con- 
tracted an intimacy with a younger boy, named Desfon- 
taines. After talking together of the compacts which have 
been often made between friends, that in case of death, 
the spirit of the should revisit the survivor, they 
agreed to form such a compact together, and they signed 
it, respectively, with their blood, in 1696. Soon after this 
— they were separated, by Desfontaines’ removal 
to Caen. 

In July, 1697, Bezuel, while amusing himself in hay- 
making, near a friend’s house, was seized with a fainting 
fit, after which be had a bad night. Notwithstanding 
this attack, he returned to the meadow next day, where 
he underwent a deliquium. He again slept ill. QOn- the 
succeeding day, while he was observing the man laying 
up the hay, he had a still more severe attack.—** J fell 
into a swoon: I lost my senses: one of the footmen per- 
ceived it, and called out for help. ‘They recovered me a 
little, but my mind was more disordered than it had been 
before. I was told they asked me then what ailed me, and 
that I answered,—‘I have seen what I thought I should 
never see.” But I neither remember.the question nor the 
answer. However, it agrees with what I remember I saw 
then, a naked man in half length; but I knew him not. 

** They helped me to g° down the ladder; I held the 

fast; but because [ saw Desfontaines, my school. 
fellow, at the bottom of the ladder, I had —- fainting 
fits my head got between two steps, and I again Jost my 
senses. They let me down, and set me upon a large beam, 
which served for a-seat in the great Place de Capucins. 1 
gat upon it, and then I no longer saw Mr. De Sortoville, 
nor his servants, though they were present. And per- 
ceiving Desfontaines near the foot of the ladder, who 
made me a sign to come.to. him, I went: back upon my 
scat, as it were to make room for him; and those who saw 
me, and whom I'did not see, though my eyes were open, 
observed that motion. 

** Because he did not-come, I got up to go to him: he 
came up to me, took hold of my left arm with his right 
hand, and carried me thirty paces farther into a by-lane, 
holding me fast. 

*¢ The servants believing that I was well again, went to 
their business, except a little foot-boy, who told Mr. De 
Sortoville that I was talking to my: Mr. De Sortoville 
thought [ wasdrunk. Hecame-near-me, and heard me 
nek some questions, and returned some answers, as he 
told me since. 

**1 talked with Desfontaines nearly three quarters of 
an hour. ‘I promised you, (said he) that if I died before 
you, I would come and tell you so. I am dead: I was 
drowned in the river of Caen, yesterday, about this hour. 
1 was walking with such and persons. It was very 


a mind to rise to the top of the water, he struck out his | (as he and they confidently affirmed to this deponent) saw 
leg so violently, that he gave me a blow ox the breast, and | that spirit or vision standing upright, and in the posture 
threw me again to the bottom of the river, which is there ' aforementioned; but after that time the said spirit or 


very deep.” 

bd ® e * s 
‘* He always appeared to me taller than I had seen him, 
and even taller then he was when he died. I always saw 
him in half-length, and naked, bare-headed, with his fine 
light hair, and a white paper upon his forehead twisted in 
his hair, on which there was a writing, but I could only 
read—‘ In, &c.’”* 

These spectral impressions were repeated more than 
once, with conyersations. The accidental death of the 
young man was ascertained very quickly. 

This story was published by the celebrated Abbé de St. 
Pierre, who concluded, very justly, that the whole ap- 
poseeness might be explained from natural causes, thoug 

e failed in his mode of deduction. 

The first impression was evidently occasioned by Be- 
zuel’s fainting. I know, from my own experience, as 
well as that of others, that the — of syncope is 
sometimes attended with a spectral appearance, which I 
believe is always a recollected image. But the subsequent 
attacks, in this case, to have been delirious: there 
can be little doubt that Bezuel was deceived in the length 
of his supposed dialogue with the spectre. We know well 
how fallacious, in this respect, the train of thought proves 
in dreams and in delirium. 

In this case, also, we perceive, what I have frequently 
had occasion to notice, the obstinacy with which a morbid 
impression is preserved, and defended, Jong after the res- 
toration of health. I could give most singular and im, 
pressive examples of this nature, if ‘essional delicacy 
permitted. In one instance, which I heard from a friend 
on whose veracity I could depend, a gentleman fancied, 
during the delirium of a fever, that a considerable estate 
had been bequeathed to him; the impression continued 
long after his recovery, and he was not undeceived with- 
out much trouble and difficulty. ~ 

There isa relation, published by authority, of some ap- 
paritions, which were seen at Portnedown-bridge, after 
the Irish massacre, which deserves consideration, as it 
must be explained on principles somewhat different. _ 

I shall give copies of the evidence, produced by Sir 
John Temple, and shall then endeavour to explain the 
alarming ~ sammgee and sounds, on natural principles. 

1. James Shaw, of Market-hill, in the county of Ar- 
agh, inn-k » deposeth, that many of the Irish rebels, 
the time of this deponent’s restraint, and staying. among 
em, told him very often, and it was a common:re 
that all those who lived about the bridge of Port 
were 80 affrighted with the cries and noise made there, of 
some spirits or visions for revenge, as that they durst not 
at but fled away thence, as they protested, affrighted 
to Market-hill, saying, they durst not stay nor return thi- 
ther, for fear of those cries and spirits, but took.grounds 


m 
in 
th 


and made creats (creaghs) in or near the parish-of Mulla« 


brac. Jurat. Aug. 14. 1642. 

2. Joan, the relic of Gabriel Constable, late of Dru- 
mard, in the county of Armagh, gentleman, deposeth and 
saith, that she often heard the rebels, Owen O*Farran, 
Patrick O‘Conellan, and divers others of the rebels at 
Drumard, earnestly say, est, and tell one another, 


that the blood of some.of that were knocked on the 
head, and afterwards drowned-at Portnedown-bridge, still 
remained on-the bridge, and would-not:be ‘away $ 


and that often there appeared visions or ee 
sometimes of men, sometimes of women, breast high above 
the water, at or near Portnedown, which did most ex- 
tremely and fearfully screech and cry out for vengeance 
against the Irish that had murdered their bodies there; 
and that their cries and screeches did ‘so terrify the. Irish 
thereabouts, that none durst nor live longer there, 
but fled and removed further into the country; and 
this was common report amongst the rebels there, and 
that it passed for a truth amongst them, for any thing she 
could ever observe to the contrary. Jurat. Jan. 1, 1643. 
3. pe yee _ relict of neh ren late of _ 
county of Armagh, carpenter, sworn examined, saith, 
that about the 20th- of Deeember, 1641, a great number 
of rebels in that county did most barbarously drown 
at that time one hundred and eighty Ptotestants, men, 
women, and children, in the river at the bridge of Port- 
nedown; and that about nine days afterwards she saw a 
vision or spirit in the shape of # man, as she apprehended, 
that appeared in that river, in the place of the drowning, 
bolt upright heart high, with h lifted. up, and. stood 





in that there, until the latter-end of Lent next fol- 


hot weather; the fancy.took.us-to-go into the water; I! Jowing; about which time some of the English army 


gtew faint, and sunk to the bottom of the river. The 
Abbé Meniljean, my schoolfellow, dived to take me up. 
I took hold of his foot ; but whether he was afraid, or had 





marching in those parts, whereof her husband was one 





® Memoirs de Trevoux, T. viiL—1726. 


h | shape of a woman, waist high 


vision vanished, and appeared no more, that she knoweth. 
And she heard, but saw not, that there were other visions 
and apparitions, and much screeching, and strange noises 
poe in that river at times afterwards. Jurat. Feb. 24, 
4. Elizabeth, the wife of Captain Rice Price, of Ar- 
magh, d h and saith, that she, and other women 
whose husbands were murderers, hearing of divers appa- 
ritions, and visions that were seen near Portnedown-bridge, 
since the drowning of her children and the rest of the 
Protestants there, went unto the bridge aforesaid about 
twilight in the evening; then and there upon a sudden 
there appeared unto them a vision or spirit, assuming the 
r i ight in the water, naked, 
with elevated and closed hands, her hair hanging down, 
very white, her eyes seemed to twinkle, and her skin as 
white as snow; which spirit seemed to stand upright in 
the water, and often repeated the word ** Revenge, Re- 
venge, Revenge!’’ whereat this deponent and the rest 
ee ma om strong amazement and affright, walked 
from the place. Jurat. Jan. 29, 1643. 

5. Arthur Arlun, of Clowarghter, in the county of 
Cavan, Esquire, deposeth,. that he was credibly informed 
by some that were present there, that there were thirty 
women and young children and seven men flung into the 
river of Belturbet, and when some of them offered to 
swim for their lives, they were, by the rebels, followed in 
carts, and knocked upon the head with poles; the same 
day they hanged two women at Turbet ; and this ent 
doth verily believe, that Rulmore O’Rely, the then sheriff, 
had a hand in commanding the murder of those said pér- 
sofis, for that he saw him write two notes which he sent 
to Turbet by Brian O’Rely, upon whose coming there 
murders were committed: and those oped who were 
present. also affirmed, that the bodies of those ous. Fe 
sons drowned did not appear upon-the water till about six 
weeks after past; as the said Rely came to the town, all 
the bodies came floating up to the very bridge; and those 
persons were all formerly stayed in the town, by his pro- 
tection, when the rest of their neighbours in the town 
went away.” 

That the sounds complained of by these witnesses were 
mere delusions, there canbe no doubt. The actors in 
such bloody scenes are liable to tremendous 
The solitary hours of Charles IX. of France were render- 
ed- horrible by the repetition- of the shrieks and ctits' which 
had assailed his ears during the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew:+ When the mind is loaded with a sense of insap- 
portable guilt, partial insanity is. at hand ; and warnifig, 
or reproaching voices, distract the feelings of the sufferen 

The appearance of bodies, sitting upright in’ the water, 
was no deception, though it contributed, by its » to 
the illusions- of the ear. This-terrific visitation Oc- 
casioned much alarm, under similar circumstances, even in 
modern times. We are told, that after the executions 
which took place, in the bay of Naples, by order of that 
Court, in 1799, the body of Carraccioli.t was seen 
in an erect position, several days after his death, near 
vessel on board of which he had suffereds In a. certain 
stage of putrefaction, the bodies of persons- which have 
beéen-immereed in water, rise-to the-eurface,:- and.in 


ination, with infinite facility, and referred to 

horrible apparition. I insert a striking instance from Der. 
Clarke. ‘*One day, leaning out of the cabin window, 
by the side of an officer who. was employed in fishing. hn] 
corpse-of aman, newly sewed'in a hammock, ad hal 

out of the water, and continued its course, with the cir- 
rent, towards the-shore.—Nothing could be more horrible : 
its head and shoulders were ‘visible, turning’ first to one 
side, then to the other, with asolémn and awful move- 
ment, as if impressed with some dreadful secret of the 
deep, which, from its watery grave it came upwards to 
reveal. ts became warde frequent, hardly 


a day passing without ushering the dead to the e 
tion of the ring, uatil at length they passed withoutob- 
servation.’’§ - 

Lucian has treated this malady of the mind with his 
usual severe ridicule, in one of his most entertaining 
ere. el the Philopseudes. The stories of the statués, 
which descended at night from their pedestals, and walked 





® _ of the Irish Rebellion, by Sir John Temple; Kt— 


1 
¥ Mem. de Sully, Liv. 1. 
Clarke's Life of Nelson, vol. 31. 
Second Part of Clarke's ‘ Ly ya in various parts of 
i e 268. 





Europe, Asia, and Africa.” Pag 


water, are rted in an’ erect’ posture, ) de t 
of uninstructed: spectators. Menacing and 
tures, and even words, are supplied by the aitrighted : 
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about the court, are well told. But that of the inchanted 
stick is the best. 

Eucrates says, that he became acquainted, in Egypt, 
with Pancrates, who had resided twenty years in the sub- 
terraneous recesses, where he had learned magic from Isis 
herself. ‘* At length, he persuaded me to leave all my 
servants at Memphis, and to follow him alone, telling me 
that we should not be ata loss for servants. When we 
came into any inn, he took a wooden pin, latch, or bolt, 
and wrapping it in some clothes, when he had repeated a 
verse over it, he made it walk, and appear a man :o every 
one. This creature went about, prepared supper, laid 
the cloth, and waited on us very dextrously. Then, when 
we had no further occasion for it, by repeating another 
verse, he turned it into a pin, latch, or bolt again. He 
refused to impart the secret of this incantation to me, 
though very obliging in every thing else. But having hid 
myself, one day, in a dark corner, I cauglit the first verse, 
which consisted of three syllables. After he had given 
his orders to the pin, he went into the market-place. Next 
day in his absence, I took the pin, drest it up, and repeat- 
ing those syllables, ordered it to fetch some water. When 
it fad brought a full jar, I cried, ‘Stop, draw no more 
water, but be a pin again.’ But instead of obeying me, 
it went en bringing water, till it had almost filled the 
house. I, not able to endure this obstinacy, and fearing 
the return of Pancrates, lest he should be displeased, 
seized a hatchet, and split the pin in two pieces. But 
each part taking up a jar, ran to draw more water, so that 
I had now two servants in placeof one. In the meantime, 
Pancr:. turned, and understanding the matter, changed 
them into wood again, as they were before the incantation.” 
We may fairly apply the Italian saying to this story—Si 
son é vero é ben trovato. 

But there is ghostly authority for the division of a gob- 
lin, equal to most of Glanville’s histories, though F cannot 
now recover the names of the parties. The relation came 
to me, however, froin a friend of one of the seers. 

Two elderly ladies, resided, each in her ancient castle 
adjoining to the other, near the borders of Scotland. 

hile they were beguiling a tedious winter evening with 
accounts of their domestic policy, the conversation insen- 
sibly turned on the subject of their household ghosts: for 
at that time, every venerable old mansion had an esta- 
blished resident of that nature, who was as well known as 
the family-crest. 

‘* Every evening,” said one of the Sybils, ‘I perceive 
the bust of a man, in one of the rooms, which is distinctly 
visible, down to the girdle.” 

6 And we,” cried the other dame, ‘have the rest of 
his person in-our castle, which perambulates the house 
every night; till this moment, I could not imagine how 
the head and shoulders of the figure were disposed of.” 

{ have thus presented to the reader those facts which 
have afforded, to my own mind, a satisfactory explanation 
of such relations of spectral appearances as cannot be re- 
fused credit, without removing all the limits and supports 
of human testimony. To disqualify the senses, or the 
veracity, of those who witness unusual appearances, is the 
utmost: tyranny of prejudice. Yet, who, till within the 
last fifteen years, would have dared to assert that stones 
fell from the clouds? Livy had regularly recorded such 
events, and was ridiculed for supplying those most curious 
facts, which must otherwise have been lost to natural 


‘io bike manner, I conceive that the unaffected accounts 
of spectral visions should engage the attenticn of the phi- 
losopher, as well as of the physician. Instead of regard- 
ing. these. stories with the horror of the vulgar, or the 
disdain. of the sceptic, we should examine them accurately, 
and should ascertain their exact relation to the state of 
hp bese and of the external senses. 

he tefror of nocturnal illusions would thus be dissi- 
pated, to the infinite relief of many wretched creatures ; 
and the appearance of a ae would be regarded in its 
true light, as a symptom of bodily distemper, and of little 
more consequence than the head-ache.and shivering at- 
tending a common catarrh. 
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BITUMINOUS WOOD. 


Remarks on the Bituminous Wood discovered at the bot- 
tom of a Quarry, in the neighbourhood of Coldstream, 
the property of Cuptain M‘Luren, Berwickshire Militia, 


(From the Berwick Advertiser of June 24.) 

The fossil or bituminous remains of the two trees lately 
discovered, were found imbedded in the rock nearly in a 
parallel direction, between a stratum of whin and lime- 
stone, at the depth of about one hundred feet from the 
surface of the quarry. The ligneous texture, the external 
shape of the roots, trunk, and branches, the bark and the 
annular rings of the wood, are distinctly preserved. 

The colour of this substance is a blackish brown, the 
structure fibrous, with somewhat of a metallic lustre; has 
little density or hardness, and is easily broken. It does 
not float in water, it burns with a clear blue flame, and 
with a bituminous, rather pungent, odour, somewhat si- 
milar to that from carbonaceous wood impregnated with 
saline matter, and it leaves a small quantity of white ashes. 

As these trees were found embedded between rocks of 
transition or trap formation, it is difficult to detetmine in 
what manner they have occurred in their present situation, 
or by what operations the vegetable matter from which the 

resent appearance originated has been modified, so as to 
Give assumed the properties under which it exists. The 
discussion of this subject may, indeed, be intimately con- 
nected with geological speculation, for the opinion which 
is adopted mu&t be connected with the theory which is 
held with regard to the structure of the globe. 

According to the system of Werner, it may be regarded 
as originating from vegetable matter, altered by operations 
conducted in the humid way. 

In the system of Hutton, it may be supposed to have 
been formed by the action of subterranean heat, yom | 
under partial compression. It is known that in the Hut- 
tonean theory, a series of operations is unfolded, by 
which the land is worn down, its materials carried to the 
bottom of the ocean, again consolidated, and again raised 
s0.as to give rise to a succession of habitable worlds. 

Under this view the bottom of the quarry where these 
fossils remains were discovered, would appear to have been 
the surface of a ae world! We must certainly 
admire, in the Huttonean hypothesis, the grandeur and 
beauty of the views which it brings before us. The late 
Professor Playfair hath thus eloquently characterised it. 
‘©A system,” says he, ‘*where no latent seed of evil 
threatens final destruction to the whole, and where the 
movements are so perfect that they can never terminate 
of themselves, which distinguish it from all other theories 
of the earth, and point it out as a work of great and 
original invention.’ 

** According to the modification of the opposite doctrine 
of which Werner is the author, and which indeed accords 
better with the greatest number of facts, and is the most 
penerally received by scientific men 3 all mineral substances 
ave been dissolved in a fluid, and have concreted from it 
under different circumstances, so as to give rise to the ap- 
pearances they now exhibit. I shall not lengthen this pa- 
per by attempting a description of these different forma- 
tions, bui will refer to Professor Jameson's Treatise on 
Geognosy, where the subject is fully treated; this, of 
course, will afford more distinct notions on the question 
referred to, although I am in great doubt whether any sa- 
tisfactory determination can be come to on the subject. 
Wu. Davipson WEATHERHEAD. 





There is reason to believe, that many p suffer 
silently, from these imaginary visitations, who are deterred 
from divulging their distresses, by the ridicule with which 
complaints of this nature are commonly treated. When 
the distinction is established, admitting ‘the reality 
of the impression, but explaining its production in the 
mind alone, all difficulties of this kind may be removed, 
and the. apprehensions of the visionary may be readily 


uieted. 
. Lastly, by the key which I have furnished, the reader 
of history is released from the embarrassment of reject. 


ing evidence, in some of the plainest narratives, or of ex- 








SEliscellanics. 


THE MAIDEN’S ROCK ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
—_—— 
There was a time (our guide said, as we passed near the 
base of the rock) when this spot, which you now admire 
for its untenanted beauties, was witness to one of the most 
melancholy transactions that has ever occurred among the 
Indians. ‘There was in the village of Keoxa, in the tribe 








periencing uneasy doubts, when the solution might be 
rendered perfectly simple. 


of Wapasha, during the time that his father lived and 
ruled over them, a young Indian female, whose name was 


Winona, which signifies ** the first born.”” She had con- 
ceived an attachment for a young hunter, who reciprocated 
it: they had frequently met, and agreed to an union, in 
which all their hopes centered ; but on applying to her 
family, the hunter was surprised to find himself denied ; 
and his claims superseded by those of a warrior of distinc- 
tion who had sued for her. The warrior was a general 
favourite with the nation ; he had acquired a name by the 
services which he had rendered to his village when at- 
tacked by the Chippewas; yet, notwithstanding all the 
ardour with which he pressed his suit, and the countenance 
which he received from her parents and brothers, Winona 
persisted in preferring the hunter. To the usual com- 
mendations of her friends in favour of the warrior, she 
replied that she had made choice of a man, who, being a 
professed hunter, would spend his life with her, and secure 
to her comfort and subsistence, while the warrior would 
be constantly absent, intent upon martial exploits. Wi- 
nona’s expostulations were, however, of no avail, and her 
parents having succeeded in driving away her lover, be- 
gan to use harsh measures, in order to compel her to unite 
with the man of their choice. To all her entreaties, that 
she should not be forced into an union so repugnant to her 
feelings, but rather be allowed to live a single life, they 
turned a deaf ear. Winona had at all times enjoyed a 
greater share in the affections of her family, and she had 
been indulged more than is usual with females among In- 
dians. Being a favourite with her brothers, they expressed 
a wish that her consent to this union should be obtained 
by persuasive means, rather than that she should be com- 
pelled to it against her inclination. With a view to re- 
move some of her objections, they took means to provide 
for her future maintenance, and presented to the warrior 
all that in their simple mode of ue an Indian might 
covet. About that time a party was formed to ascend 
from the village to Lake Pepin, in order to lay in a store 
of the blue clay which is found upon its banks, and which: 
is used by the Indians as a pigment. Winona and her 
friends were of the company. It was on the very day that 
they visited the lake that her brothers offered their presents 
to the warrior. Encouraged by these, he again addressed 
her, but with the same ill success. Vexed at what they 
deemed an unjustifiable obstinacy on her part, her parents 
remonstrated in strong language, and even used threats to 
compel her into obedience. ** Well (said Winona) you 
will drive me to vy ee I said I loved him not, I could 
not live with him; I wished to remain a maiden, but you 
would not. You say you love me; that you are my father, 
my brothers, my relations ; yet you have driven from me 
the only man with whom I wished to be united; you have 
compelled him to withdraw from the village; alone he 
now ranges through the forest, with no one to assist him, 
none to spread his blanket, none to build his lodge, none 
to wait on him; yet was he the man.of my choice, Is 
this your love? But even it appears that this ig not 
enough ; you would have me do more: you would have 
me rejoice in his absence; you wish me to unite with 
another man—with one whom I do not lovewith whonr 
I never can be happy. Since this is your love, let it be 80 ; 
but soon you will have neither daughter, nor sister, nor 
relation to torment with your talse professions of affection.’” 
As she uttered these words she withdrew, and her parents, 
heedless of her complaints, resolved that that very day 
Winona should be united to the warrior. While all were 
engayed in busy preparations for the festival, she wound 
her way slowly to the top of the hill. When she bad 
reached the summit, she called out with a loud voice to her 
friends below; she upbraided them for their ¢ruelty to 
herself and her lover. ** You (said she) were not satisfied 
with opposing my union with the man whom I had chosen ; 
you endeavoured, by deceittul words, to make me faithless 
to him; but when you found me resolved upon remaining 
single, you dared to threaten me. You knew me not; if 
you thought that I could be terrified into obedience, you 
shall soon see how well I can defeat your designs.” She 
then commenced to sing her dirge; the light wind that 
blew at the time wafted the 8 towards the spot where 
her friends were; they immediately rushed, some towards 
the summit of the hill to stop her, others to the foot of the 
precipice to receive her into their arms, While all, with 
tears in their eyes, entreated her to desist from her fata) 
purpose. Her father promised that no compulsive mea- 
sures should be resorted to. But she'was resolved; and 
as she concluded the words of her song, she threw herself 
from the precipice, and fell a lifeless corpse near her dis- 
tressed friends. Thus, added our guide, has this spot ac- 
— a melancholy celebrity. [It is still ealled the 
faiden’s Rock, and no Indian passes near it without in- 
voluntarily casting his eye towards the giddy height, to 
contemplate the place whence this unfortunate girl fell, a 





vietim to the cruelty of her relentless parents.—A cating’s 
Expedition, 1 vol. p- 290. . 
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THE GENIUS OF SCHILLER. 

_The first display of Schiller’s poetic gifts occurred in his 
ninth year, and took its rise in a much humbler and less 
common source than the inspiration of the stage. His 
biographers have recorded this small event with a con- 
scientious accuracy, second only to that of Boswell and 
Hawkins in regard to the Lichfield duck. ‘ The little tale,’ 
says one of them, ‘is worth relating; the rather that, 
after an interval of more then twenty years, Schiller him- 
self, on meeting with his early comrade (the late Dr. 
Diwert, of Knatstadt) for the first time since their boy- 
hood, reminded him of the adventure, recounting the 
circumstances with great minuteness and glee. It is as 
follows :—Once in 1768, Elwert and he had to repeat their 
catechism together on a certain day publicly at church. 
Their teacher, an ill-conditioned, narrow-minded pietist, 
had previously threatened them with a thorough flogging 
if they missed even a single word. To make the matter 
worse, this very teacher Ganved to be the person whose 
turn it was to catechise on the appointed day. Both the 
boys began their answers with dismayed hearts and falter- 
po Beye wed yet they succeeded in accomplishing the 

$ and were, in consequence, rewarded by the mollified 
pedagogue with two kreutzers apiece. Four kreutzers of 
ready cash was a sum of no common magnitude; how it 
should be disposed of formed a serious question for the 
rties interested. Schiller moved that they should go to 

farteneck, a hamlet in the neighbourhood, and have a 
dish of:curds and cream: his partner assented ; but, alas! 
in Harteneck no particle of curds and cream was to be had. 
Schiller then made offer for a quarter-cake of cheese ; but 
for this four kreutzers were demanded, leaving nothing 
whatever in reserve for bread! Twice baffled, the little 

stronomes, unsatisfied in stomach, wandered on to 

ickarweighngen ; where at length, though not till after 
much inquiry, they did obtain a comfortable mess of curds 
and cream, served up in a gay platter, and silver spoons 
to eat it with. For all this, moreover, they were charged 
but three kreutzers}; so that there was still one left to pro- 
vide them with a bunch of St. John grapes. Exhilirated 
by such liberal cheer, Schiller rose into LD ard of inspira- 
tion: having left the vi » he mounted with his com- 
rafle to the adjacent height which overlooks both Har- 
teneck and Neckarweighngen : and there, in a truly poetic 
effusion, he pronounced his malediction on the creamless 
region, bestowing with the same solemnity his blessing on 
the one which had afforded him that savoury refreshment. 
—Life of Schiller. 

Weber.—Slight anecdotes are uently very charac- 
teristic; and ma or three, LF ay noted below, are 
eminently so of the great musician whose death amongst 
us has excited so much sympathy :—Weber was invited 
to dine with Mr. L. the music-seller, whose residence and 
establishment are of a yery handsome description. On 
entering the noble drawing-room, the quiet German 
opened his eyes, and, looking round, said softly, as if to 
himself, **I see it is better to sell music than to write it.” 
Weber got, perhaps, about £1000 by his visit to. England: 
£500 for his Oberon, and other sums for superintending 
rehearsals, leading the orchestra, concerts, and private 
parties, such as the Marquis of Hertford’s, Mrs. Coutts’s, 
&c. for which thirty eas was the fee. Mrs. Weber 
was of opinion, as her letters from Germany express, that 
her husband was not sufficiently recompensed : certain! 
if we com his reward with the immense sums levi 
by less gifted foreigners, we also should think so. The 
truth is, that amusing talent is always paid out of all 
proportion much higher than great abilities or genius. 
One of Weber's distinguishing excellencies was his suiting 
the sound in his compositions to the sense of the words: 
his music was twin sister to the —8 rare and exqui- 
site quality. In one of the pieces of Oberon, Miss Paton, 
with all her fine powers and beautiful execution, failed 
to produce the effeet aimed at by the composer. ** I know 
not how it is,” ssid she, * I never can do this as it should 
be.""=="* The reason is,” replied Weber, ** because you do 
— know the words.”=—A grander — of his feeling 
and judgment in this respect occurred when performin 
a hymn to the Deity. Some Of the veloes were in a high 
key: ** Hush, hush!” exclaimed the genuine master, 
o ush !—if you were in the presence of God, would you 
epeak loud ?”’— Literary Gazette. 


Correspondence. 
DUTIES OF AN ORGANIST. 
TO THR EDITOR. 


Sin,—In perysing the Kaleidoscope of June 20th, I 
find inserted a letter signed 7. on the ** duties of an or- 
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ganist.” His hints may be good ; but why not have given 
them to choirs, as well as organists? I am of opinion that 
if the fact was known, 7’. was actuated to put pen to pa- 
per from the observance of the misconduct of an indivi- 
dual, and, to avoid personality, has given his hints gene- 
rally. If the individual alluded to (if such is the fact) 
was to turn his attention to the Threatre or Circus, he 
would be more likely to succeed, than that of organist in 
the house of God. 

Perhaps a few hints to many of the members of con- 
gregations in general may not be mi 

y situation in the house alluded to being somewhat 

above the majority of the con tion, and, as 7’. says, 
being most rigid observer of the manners and customs 
of mankind, I am led to believe that a great portion of the 
members of the congregation are not actuated by religious 
motives to attend divine service, but merely as a rule, or 
from custom, or why would so many enter after the com- 
mencement of the service, perhaps during the recital of 
the Lord’s prayer, and disturb the whole congregation as- 
sembled? Such conduct ought not to be tolerated by'the 
heads of the church. Did these persons intend to see and 
hear a performance at the Theatre or Circus, they would 
take great care to be there in good time, in order to have 
the benefit of the whole, and procure a good seat; and far- 
ther, should the weather prove unfavourable to walking, 
they will even go to the expense of hiring a car, rather 
than be late. Did they exercise the same feeling in at- 
tending divine service so punctually, it would prove much 
more beneficial to them on the day when all things must 
be accounted for. OBSERVER. 

June, 1826. 

P.S. Can igen inform me why choirs are obscured from 
the view of the congregation, and, in fact, still considered 
as part of the congregation ? 


The Kaleidoscope. 








a wish to commence taking it at a particular epoch,’ that i 
the first number of the new Volume will be published — 
on Tuesday next; and we urge this upon their kindness, 


assuring them, that our exertions to improve and embellish 
the work, shall be commensurate with the public favour. j 





Cork Swimmine CoLLars.—Since our last publica. 
tion we have had daily experience of the new Swimming 
Collar, and are more and more confirmed in our opinion 
of its efficacy and importance. We shall, next week, 
have a few hints to give respecting the application of the 
principle; and we advise our friend at Southport to sus. 
pend his order for six collars until he hear further from 
us. Several persons who cannot swim have felt so confi- 
dent of the safety of this apparatus, that they have entered: 
into deep water with it, and paddled their way fearlessly, 
and without any embarrassment; and we have no doubt. 
that any person may, by meansof this simple aid, learn 
to swim in a few trials. . q 





FRENCH CRITICISM, 


As the term Es-sciences, in Dr. Albert’s French Fable, 
has given rise to some criticism, or rather bypercriticism, - 
we insert the following communication from a correspond. 
ent, which settles the question, if even there was any 
well-founded doubt respecting the propriety of the ex. 
pression. 

‘Es. Mot fait per contraction de la ge en et 
de l'article pluriel /es, pour signifier dans les. 11 n'est plus 
d’usage que dans cette locution, Maitre és Arte, et en 
quelques autres qui sont purement du style de pratique.” 








—Estreit du Dittionnaire de la Langue Francaise, par 





TERMINATION OF THE SIXTH VOLUME OF THE 
KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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This day’s publication brings the sixth volume of the 
New Series of the Kaleidoscope to a close; and our grati- 
tude to our friends for the continued patronage with which 
they have honoured us will, we trust, appear by the exer- 
tions we shall make to render the succeeding volumes of 
our work still more worthy of their approbation than those 
which have preceded them. 

The Index, which we expect to deliver gratuitously 
with the first number of our seventh volume, will be the 
best advertisement we can put forth to show the varied 
contents of the sixth volume of the Kaleidoscope. We 
shall, therefore, here merely recapitulate a few of the 
original and revived articles, which are alone of consi- 
derably greater value than the price which we set upon 
our whole annual work. . 

In the first place, the expiring volume contains no fewer 
than thirty pieces of music, original and selected from the 
works of Weber and other eminent composers. These 





alone, if retailed at only sixpence each, would amount 
to nearly the price of our whole volume. An original 
translation of an interesting French novel, by the Duchess 
of Duras, may be enumerated amongst the contents; also 
above fifty choice situations at chess, selected, with con- 
siderable pains, from foreign works of the highest autho- 
rity on the subject. We have also put our readers in 
ion of an Essay on Literature, by the celebrated 
Gibbon, the historian, and another Essay by Dr. Ferriar, 
of Manchester; also several valuable papers on political 
economy: nor ought we to omit enumerating fifteen inte- 
resting letters from the Continent, originally addressed to 
the Leeds Mercury. A valuable work, containing an out- 
line of the system of education at New Lanark, is also to be 
found in the volume we have just completed. An entire 
and very clever translation of a French comedy adds to 
the interest of our work, besides a great number of original 
communications, in prose and verse, and a variety of en- 
gravings, prepared expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 
There is one way, and that @ conversational one, in 
which our present readers can very materially serve us, 
we allude to their reminding such of their friends as 





have approved of the K have expressed 





|. Museum Evaorpaum.—lf this note should meet the eye of Mr, 








Che Beauties of Chess. 
‘* Ludimus cfigiem belli.”—ViDa. 
SOLUTION ennems +e 


White. 
1 Queen ......D—8)4 
2 Bishop ......C—4)4 
3 Knight...... 
4 Pawn.........G 





1 Castle ......D—8 

2 King.........H—=8 

3 a oe 
4 Knigtt...... 

(By discovery.) _ 


5 Bishop ...... 5 Pawn ....-H=6 
6 Bishop re, Mate. 


To GWorresponvdents. 








C. Hulbert, of Shrewsbury, we wish to assure him, that we 
have not lost sight of his pleasing miscellany, the Afuscun 
Europeum, from which it is our intention to make some 
selections in our seventh volume, which commences next 
Tuesday. 


J. D. would oblige us much by giving his address, as we are 
isunderstand 


of opinion that he is labouring under some m! 

ing, which may have been occasioned by our inadvertance, 
but certainly not premeditatedly. His letter, with the 

postecript, are reserved for the , although there 

are some of his opinions from which we, and we believe 3 

majority of our readers, shall dissent. His last brief note. 


was couched in rather angry terms, and he reminds usof -— 


a request of his which has certainly eseaped our recollec- 
tion. A note to the author would set all right. 


A letter has just reached us with a postage of 2s. 9d. upon It. 


ARES aS POR ge ss oncan tec 
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It appears to be from some part of Ireland; but as the _ 
sum is too much to pay at random, we have declined re 


ceiving it. 

Music.—The orignal song, by Mr. Samuel Smith, of Manches 
ter, is in preparation. 

Mr. Tuomas Roscor’s Genman Novevist.~-To use an Irishism, 


we had followed theadvice of 4 Reader before we heard it.’ — 


The story of the Brothers, by Schiller, is among the con: 


tents of our present number, 
Cuess.—We believe An Old Correspondent will find himself 
mistaken, if he will examine the solution of the game. 


We have further to notice the communications of X.—/. M. t 
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Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
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